~ materially from them. 


- Normans. 
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‘INTRODUCTORY. 


The tendency of modern grammarians is to 


divest their text-books of burdensome rules 
and to use only those that are necessary to 


the presentation of the subject. But, notwith- 
standing the improvement that has been made 
along these lines, the modern text-book still 
contains rules that are not in strict conformity 
to the grammar of 'the English language, but 
are the result of an attempt to conform its rules 
to those of inflected languages. Owing to the 
absence of inflections* the grammar of the Eng- 
lish language differs from that of any other 
language, and, in consequence, the text-books 
instead of being formed upon the models of 
those of inflected languages, should differ 
Instead of accentuat- 
ing this difference, grammarians have been 
endeavoring to make the rules ct Engiish 


grammar conform to those of Latin. 


The second chapter on the grammar of the 
English language is presented in this issue. 


In its treatment’of this subject Correct ENG- 


LISH aims to eschew all rules and principles 
that have been borrowed from the text-books 
of inflected languages, and to introduce only 
those that are relevant to the subject. 


THEGCONVERSION OF OLD ENGLISH 
~ (ANGLO-SAXON) INTO MODERN 
ENGLISH. 


The process of change by which Old Eng- 
lish was converted into modern English, was 
a slow one owing to the peculiar relationship 
existing between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
For nearly three hundred years 
after the Norman Conquest (1066), these two 


*See Correct Encuisu, April, Inflections. 


language. 


peoples remained apart; and, in consequence, 
the language of neither the Anglo-Saxons 
nor the Normans was affected by the con- 
quest. But when mutual interests began to 
ursurp the place of bitter hatred, the speech 


of both the conquerors and the con- _ 
quered became materially affected. The 
radical changes that took place in the 


English language between the eleventh and_ 
fourteenth centuries, were produced by the 
Norman Conquest. For, while certain’ 
changes, such as the dropping of inflections, - 
began before the conquest; they were mate- 
rially hastened by. that event. The main 
causes which led to the conversion of Old 


English into Modern English were the loss 
of inflections, the modification of the orthog- 


raphy of words, and the introduction of 
French derivatives, and these causes are di- 
rectly traceable to Norman influence. 


THE LOSS OF INFLECTIONS.* 


The loss of inflections is ascribed to the 
difficulties encountered by the Anglo-Saxons 
and Normans in learning to speak each other’s 
In communicating with each other, 
the Anglo-Saxqn, being ignorant of the gram- 
lar of the Normans wouid, in all probabil- 
ity, drop the endings which indicated case, 
number, etc., while on the other hand the Nor- 


mans would drop the proper endings of An- 


glo-Saxon words. For, not only did Anglo- 
Saxon words lose their terminations, but the 
Norman-French words that were introduced 
into the English language underwent the same 
loss. Thus, sittan the Anglo-Saxon word for — 
sit dropped its inflection and became sit; sin- 
can, sink; drinkcan, drink; liegan, «lie; 
drifian, drift; wacan, wake; while Norman- 
French words as, plaider became plead, prech- 
er became preach, etc. 


*See Correct ENGLISH, the initial chapters 


of the issues of ea and May. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF 

ates WORDS. .. hee 

The modification of the orthography of 
words, is attributable to the intermingling 

‘with the Normans, which caused the Anglo- 

Saxons to spell words after the manner of the 
French. In the following words the changes 
in the spelling show the influences of the Nor- 
man-French. * 


Old English. 


_ { Anglo-Saxon). 


Modern English. 


hus house 
circe church 
cild child 
eniht knight 
wrecca wretch 
cnawan know 
scadu shade 
sceal shall 
sceap shee 
sceo shoe 
wecg wedge 
hrycg ridge 
liht light 

- hwyle which 


THE INTRODUCTION OF FRENCH 
DERIVATIVES. 

While at no time did the English people 
adopt the French language, they did adopt 
such a vast number-of French words that 
their vocabulary was materially affected by the 
acquisition. In some instances the Anglo- 
Saxon was dropped and its place supplied by 
the Norman-French. In other cases, the 


original word was retained, and a word hav- 


ing the same meaning,or very nearly the same, 


*Some writers attribute the change in 
spelling to the introduction of printing, but 
Richard Grant White indicates very plainly 
that the influence which the printing office 


exerted upon spelling was toward regularity 


and uniformity. He says, “Early printing is 
more regular in its orthography than contem- 
porary manuscript is, and the printing office 
slowly and gradually has brought about the 
present orthography which has at least this 
value that it is common to all the millions of 
English-speaking people. 


ue 


was taken from the French. This accounts in 
a measure for many of the synonyms in mod- 
ern English; while the wonderful. versatility 
of the English language in expressing almost 
every shade of thought and feeling, may be 


largely ascribed to the acquisition of the Nor- _ 


man-French element. 

In the following list of words the meanings 
of the corresponding words are equivalent, or 
very nearly so. 


Anglo-Saxon. Modern English. 


blessing benediction 
begin ear, commerce 
bough branch 
meal flour 
limb member 
win gain 
wish desire 
buy purchase 

‘ mild gentle 
dread terror 
feeling sentiment 
work » labor 
bloom 7 flower 
friendly amiable 
hearty cordial 


The following words from the Norman- 
French were introduced into Old English less 
than two hundred years after the Norman 
Conquest between A. D. 1200 and A. D. 1225. 
According to Sir F. Madden, these ate the 
only words that were introduced at that time. 


Modern English. Norman-French. 


admiral admirial 
abbey abbey 
astronomy ~astronomie 
annoyed anuod 
attire atyre 
baron barun 
crown carune 

~ changed changede 
chapel chapel 
counsel counseil 
guise guyse 
honor | honur 
hostage ok hostage - 
machine machunes 
manne manere 


Se eee oe i‘. 


Wo a 
Fa es 


) ‘ ; 
Fa!) iad van t iv 
A eae sae eahthenet 


Aaa 


yey 


: 4 lt > 
a I hs So AO 
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a fa Sa Sh I ee 


Cia ANE Hh a 
Pe © 4 SR TS aes 
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_ maler male 
mountain mountaine 
country contre 
cry cri 
delay delaie 
failed failede 
fool fol 
folly folie 

_ false falsie 
grace grace 
grant granti 
procession processioun 
peace pais 
park parc 
prison prisune 
route route 
service sarevi 
treasure -tresur 


Later on, large acquisitions of French words 
were received into the English language, so 


that at the time of Chaucer’s appearance - 


(1328-1400), the vocabulary, of the English 
language was varied and rich. It is estimated 
that the English language at the present time, 
contains but twenty-three to thirty-three per 
cent of Anglo-Saxon words, leaving fifty-six 
to severity-three per cent of Latin words *and 
a small per cent of foreign words that are 
neither Latin nor Anglo-Saxon. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


In Goldsmith’s “History of England” we 
find the following extraordinary sentence in 
one of the chapters on the reignof Queen Eliz- 
abeth: “This” (a communication to Mary, 
Queen of Scots) “they effected by conveying 
their letters to her by means of a brewer that 
supplied the family with ale through a chink 
in the wall of her apartment.” 


. Teacher (showing off bright pupil to the 


visiting committee)—You may conjugate 
“have” in the sentence “I have a gold mine.” 
Bright Pupil—I have a gold mine, Thou 
hast a gold thine, He has a gold his’n, We have 
* Latin words that have been taken directly 


_ from the Latin and those that have come in 


through the Norman-French. 


~™ 
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a gold our’n, You have a gold your’n, They 
have a gold ciate lai sa 


An ccoinadating keeper of a bearing 


house advertises :— 
Board, by the day. or week; privileges. 


Ladies requesting to “put me on a flat iron” 
will be put on at once. 


ENGLISH AS SHES WROTE. 


Krankleigh (reading from a letter)—It is 


my pleasant duty — What an idiotic phrase 
that is! 

Asket—How is it idiotic? 

Krankleigh—No duty that really is a duty 
‘could possibly be pleasant. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


GAVE HIM HIS CHOICE. 


As a lecturer on his experiences, Archibald 
Forbes was very popular, and he was fond 
of recounting an experience of his debut in 
that capacity at Leven, Fifeshire. 


the hall door shortly before the starting time 
of 8 o'clock, and not wishing to crush through 
a great audience on his way to the platform, 
he asked the hall-keeper to conduct him to a 
side door. “Ye needa mind,’ replied that 
functionary, not unkindly, “ithere’s no crood!’’ 
When Forbes entered the hall he had to admit. 
that the keeper was quite correct. There was. 
not a single soul present. After a bit how- 
ever, a man strolled in, and calmly proceeded 
to choose a seat. It seems he was a commercial 
traveler, putting up at the place for the 
night, who thad found time hanging heavily 
on his hands. 
said to the “audience:” “Will you have the 
lecture, or will you have a drink?” “A drink,” 


said the traveler—Golden Penny Magazine, 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARELESS 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who misuses the 
verbs sit and set. For some unknown reason 


he seems to think that only human béings are . 


privileged to sit, and that hens, articles of 


FL 


With a» 
thumping heart, the new lecturer appeared at — 


Nobody else coming, Forbes. 
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furniture, etc., are obliged to set. One may 


-. set a table or a hen but after the “‘setting” has 
been accomplished the dishes sit on the table — 


and the hen sits on her nest. In poetry, “The 
bird sits brooding o’er her nest.” If birds 
can sit o’er their nests hens should have the 
same privilege. One will not be apt to mis- 
use the verbs sit and set if one will remember 
first, that sit expresses inaction while set ex- 
“presses action (to cause to sit) and secondly, 
that the principal parts of sit are, Present Sit, 
past sat, present participle sittmmg and past par- 
ticiple sat. While the principal parts of set 

. are: Present set, past set, present participle 
setting, past participle set. 


- COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
SPEAKER. 


Until the advent of the new dictionaries, 
Century, Standard, and International he who 
would conform to standard authorities, was 
obliged to pronounce nature, picture, depar- 
- ture, etc., in strict conformity to the. or- 
thography of the words. And, while the non- 
conformist revelled in nachur, pikchur, depar- 
chur, etc., the careful speaker strictly adhered 
to the mandates of “Old Webster” and never 
allowed himself to retrograde from the stand- 
-ard pronunciations of these words. But that 
unruly member, the tongue, refused to say, 
nature, picture, departure, etc., in fact it made 
a decided departure in favor of deparchur. 
Such is the law of usage that when a pronun- 
ciation is generally adopted by good speakers 
it becomes correct usage and the dictionaries 
then record it:* Thus, it is that Century, 
Standard, and International indicate that one 
may say: nature or nachur, picture or pick- 
chur, departure or deparchur. 
The careful speaker who is unaware of this 
license continues to say nature, picture, etc., 
oblivious of the fast that for the last decade 
the pronunciation nachur, pikchur, etc.,notonly 


*To refer to the dictionary as an authority is 
only another way of referring to the best 
speakers, for the dictionary is but the recorder 

of usage, | eS 


~ to the sound of 


ENGLISH. 


have been used by the best speakers, but have 


been sanctioned by the highest authority. 

For the benefit of those who may have a 
desire to cling to the old pronunciations, 
thinking that the new ones have not the sanc- 
tion of authority, or that they are used only 
by careless speakers the following rule is 
given. 
Rude—In elaborate or strained utterance, the 
consonant (t, d, s, z,) has its own proper value, 
but in eeliaey styles of speaking combines 
with the following i-element * into the fused 
sounds FFF oo Pig sound (ch, 7, sh, 
or zh,) is admissable in good common speech. 

List of words in which ¢, d. s, and zg, are 
variable to the sounds of ch, 2, H, zh; and u, 
“u’ as in “us’* even in the 
mouths of the best speakers.* 


adventure adventurer adventuring 
agriculture ~ agriculturist departure 
future legislature manufacture 
manufacturer manufacturing nature 
nurture picture picturesque 
rupture pasture supernatural 
verdure venture vulture 


List of words in which ¢, d, s, 2, are variable 
to the sortie of ch, z, sh, zh, and “wu” to the 
sound of “oo” as in “food” even in the mouths 
of the best speakers. 
caricature caricaturist curvature furniture 
gradual gradually graduate graduation 
literature miniature mutual overture . 
portraiture suture 

FU” 2 ae before ‘“‘r” has the sound of 
“e” as in “err”. See Correct ENGLISH, Jan- 
uary, page “a In this list of words stress 
must not be given to the sound. 

Note—In the first list of words the varia- 


tion from the original sound, is greater than | 


in the second list. The words in the first list 
are more frequently used than those in the 
second list, which may account for the greater 
variation. 2 
In Century Dictionary the change from the 
sounds of t, d, s, z, to ch, sh, zh, is indicated by 
a half circle under the consonant. In Standard 
the change is indicated by the spelling, thus: 
nachur, or nature. 
was in ture—i 00 (7 as in it, oo as in food.) 


ca 


2. He is sitting beside her. 


". Sit (transitive) : He 
_.— Shakespeare. 


a“ 


The birds sits brooding o’er her nest. 


1.. Your dress does not sit (not set) well. 


1. He told her to set the child down. 


plain the situation. 
4. He had sat down by the wayside: to 
rest. ; ) 


*Sit and set have a transitive and an intran- 
sitive form but sit, in its main uses, is intran- 
sitive while set in its main uses is transitive. 

EXAMPLES. KES 


could not sit his mule. | Set (intransitive): The sun is setting. 


Note.—Set in this sense means to sink 
down, to settle: As the sun, moon, or stars. | aS 
Sit means to perch or to roost. 


EXAMPLES. 
The hen is sitting on her eggs. 


Note.—Sit also means to be worn or ad- 
justed; fit, as a garment; hence used figura- 
tively of anything assumed, as an appearance, 
opinion or habit. 

EXAMPLES. 


~ “Her little air of precision sits so well 
-upon her.” | 


Set and its uses. is | 1 


Set means to cause to be seated or to cause 
to rest. 


— 


EXAMPLES. ~ 4 


2. Having set the child down she set the 
table. 3 


3. She had set the table and was setting _ nee Se 


the chairs around it when you entered the 
room. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. ‘ 
SIT AND SET. 
. ‘Sit (intransitive verb)* ee 
Present Past. Present Participle. - Past Participle. 
eo att, Sat. Sitting, Sat. 
| ' Set (transitive verb)* | - | 
Present. Past. Present Participle. Past. Participle.. 
gic Set. Set. Setting. Set. 
SIT AND ITS USES. 
Sit means to occupy a seat. ange 3 stad 
EXAMPLES. es : 
1. He told her to sit down and she sat 3. _ Having sat down he proceeded to ex- 
down. | | Bea ie Toa 


~ 


* es 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.®* 


For the beginner. 


CoRRECTION:—Under the heading ‘The Grammar of the 
English Language” in the issue of May “you don’t,” given as 


_ va.solecism, should read “ he don’t.” 


THE SENTENCE, 
A sentence is a group of words having 
grammatical completeness. 
Examples: Birds sing. Boys play. Grass 
grows. | | 
A sentence is grammatically complete be- 
cause it contains a subject and a predicate. 


_ The subject of a sentence is that of which 
anything is affirmed. ‘Thus, in the sentence, 
“Birds. sing’, birds is the subject because 
- something is affirmed of it. 7 

The predicate is that which affirms some- 
thing of the subject. Thus, in the sentence, 
“Birds sing” sing is the predicate because it 
affirms something of the subject. 


Note—A sentence may be declarative, inter- 


rogative or imperative. 

A declarative sentence is one that asserts, 
as “he is good.” _ 
_ An interrogative sentence is one that asks 
a question, as “Is he good?” 

An imperative sentence is one that com- 
mands as “Be good.” 


Sentences are divided into three classes, viz., 
_” simple, complex, and compound. 

A simple sentence is one that contains but 
one subject and one predicate. 

Example: Birds sing. 

A complex sentence is oné that contains 
one principal sentence, and one dependent, or 
subordinate sentence. 

Example: Birds sing when they fly. 

Note.—Grammarians call the principal sen- 
tence of a complex sentence the principal 
clause, and the subordinate sentence, the sub- 
ordinate clause. 

“A compound sentence is one that is com- 
posed of two or more principal sentences. 

Note.—Grammarians call the principal sen- 
tences of the compound sentence, clauses. 


*~ The initial work on this subject was. be- 
gun in the issue of May, page 104. 
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THE SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE. 


The subject of a sentence may be.a noun, a 


pronoun or the equivalent of a noun. 


I. The subject may be a noun. 
Examples: JBurds sing. The sun is bright. 


2. The subject may be a pronoun. They 
sing. She plays, it is bright, 
3. The subject may consist of words 
equivalent in meaning to a noun. | 
Example: To err is human. To walk is 
healthful. | 


THE MODIFIERS OF THE SUBJECT. 


The subject may or may not have modifiers. 

A modifier is a word or number of words 
that either restricts or amplifies the meaning 
of the word of which it is the modifier. 


I. The subject may be without a modifier. 


Example: Birds sing. 


2. The subject may be modified by an ar- 
ticle. 

Example: The birds sing. 
Note.—The, a, and an are called adjectives — 


by modern grammarians. 


3. The subject may be modified by an ad- 
jective. 


Example: Pretty birds pe 


4. The subject may be modified by two or 
more words called a phrase. 


Example: The bird with the red breast is 
singing. 
“With the red breast” is a prepositional 


phrase. 


Note.—A prepositional phrase consists of a 
preposition and its object. The object of a 
preposition is a noun or a pronoun or the 
equivalent of a noun. 

The subject may be modified by a noun in- 
dicating possession. 

The bird’s nest is in the tree. 

Note.—In this sentence nest is the subject 
modified by bird’s. The subject may be modi- 
fied by a sentence called by grammarians a 
clause. 

Example: 


The bird that has the red breast, 
is singing, | | | 


When the subject is modified by a sentence 
(clause) the subject and its modifier with the 
predicate form a complex sentence. 
“The bird that has the red breast is singing,” 
is a complex sentence because it contains one 
‘principal and one subordinate sentence. “The 
birdis singing’ is acomplete sentence because it 
contains a subject (bird) and a predicate (is 
singing). “That has a red breast” is a com- 
plete sentence because it contains a subject 
(that) and a predicate (has a red breast). 
“The bird is singing’ is the principal sentence 
(clause) and “that has a red breast” is the 
subordinate sentence (clause.). 

Definition.—A complex sentence is one that 
contains one principal sentence (clause), and 


one or more subordinate sentences (clause). 


THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE, 
‘The predicate of a sentence is that which af- 


firms or denies something of the subject. The 


‘predicate may consist of one word, viz., a 
~verb. 


Example: “Birds sing.” 
- The predicate may consist of two or more 
words. 


Birds sing sweetly in the morning. 


Note.—The predicate of a sentence is that 
part which is not the logical subject. Gram- 
‘marians call the subject noun and its modifiers 
tthe logical subject of the sentence. —_- 


The subject noun is the noun of which 
-something is affirmed. 


The Verb and its Modifiers. 
The verb may or may not have modifiers. 
1. ‘The verb may be without a modifier. 


Example: Birds sing. 
2. The verb may be modified by an ad- 
~verb. 


Example : The birds sing sweetly. 
_ 3. The verb may be modified by two or 
‘more words called a phrase. 


Example: The birds sing im the morning. 

“In the morning” is a prepositional phrase. 

4. The verb may be modified by a sentence 
-called by grammarians, a clause. 

Example: ‘The birds sing when the sun 
shines. 
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Thus: 
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Note.—“When” is called a conjunctive ad- 
verb because it not only modifies the verb in 
the sentence (clause) which it introduces, but 
also connects it with some word in the princi- 
pal sentence (clause). 


ENGLISH IS SLIGHTED. 


Trustee Sexton asserts that teachers in the 
public schools do not correctly inculcate prin- 
ciples of grammar. , 

In a recent article in the Chronicle the 
writer says: 

A vigorous attack upon teachers of the pub- 
lic schools because of their alleged inability to 
inculcate grammar correctly was made by 
Trustee Austin O. Sexton of the board of 
education at the meeting of the Principals’ - 
Association yesterday. Mr. Sexton expressed 
himself in decided language on the subject. 
His address followed the reading of a paper 
on “Language” by District Superintendent — 
Sabin. In this the author urged that reading 
and literature be made the means of a broader 
and more liberal education as well as an in- 
centive to the use of better English. He fa- 
vored more supplemental reading in the 
schools. At the conclusion of the paper Mr. 


Sexton took the floor. 


“T have no fault to find with the paper of 
Mr. Sabin,” he declared, “but I cannot say 
that I agree with him in regard to placing 
reading before grammar. I believe that there 
are few teachers in our public schools to-day 
who can speak the English language correctly. 
The great fault is that too much stress is 
placed upon literature. 

“The girls who graduate from our normal | 
school have not the proper amount of training 
in grammar to be-able to teach it to others. 
It is a fact that many of the teachers in the 
public schools do not know how to use. the 
verb, the adverb, the noun and pronoun cor- 
rectly. How many teachers are there who can 
name the eight parts of speech without first 
thinking over it for some time? It should be 
tthe object of every teacher to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of the grammatical forms 
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and then communicate them*to the students.” 

Mr. Sexton’s advocacy of less reading but 
more grammar did not appear to find much 
favor with the principals. ! 

In the issue of March of Correct ENGLISH 
the editor says: “It is as impossible to learn 
to speak or to write correctly by reading the 
-works of good writers, as it is to learn to paint 
fine pictures by looking at the masterpieces of 
great painters. Before one can attain to an 

art, one must first understand not only the 
rules and principles of that art but also their 
proper application. The reason why students 
‘do not receive full benefit from reading stand- 
-ard authors, is because they have not mas- 
tered the rules of Rhetoric. Students are apt 
to commit rules to memory with but little cog- 
nizance of their significance, and, in conse- 
quence, with but little understanding of their 
application. By reading models of. correct 
English, one can learn to discern a work which 
has literary value from one which has none, 
in the same way ‘that one can discern a fine 
painting from an inferior one; but one cannot 
learn to write correctly any more than one 
‘can learn to paint artistically, unless one un- 
derstands exactly how, when, and where to 
apply rules.” The opinion of Trustee Austin 
O. Sexton is evidently in harmony with the 
views expressed in Correct EnciisH. It is 
desirable that the student should read the best 
‘works of the best authors, but in order that he 
may derive the full benefit of such reading it is 
_ necessary first, to understand the rules and 
principles of grammar, and secondly, to learn 
how, when and where to apply them. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the works of Shake- 
_speare with the accompanying notes, are in- 


. troduced in order that the attention of the 


student may be directed not only to the gram- 
- matical form but to the rule that is in each 
case, the criterion of examination.* 


*This is the third of a series of studies in 
Grammatical Construction of the writings of 
Standard Authors. | 
See Correct Enctiso—March, page 72, 

and April, page 86. 
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A. STUDY IN GRAMMATICAL. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


From—Love’s Labor‘s Lost. 


(See notes 1, 2, 3, etc., below.) 

Moth. The world was guilty of such a: 
ballad some three ages since; but I think now 
tis not to be found, or if it were, etc.” } 

Boyet=* - * ~Gonsider:*. * to -whom* 
he sends and what’s his embassy. 

Princess. 


praise? 

Princess. * * “Was that the king that: 
spurred his horse so hard against the steep up-- 
rising of the hill?” 

Boyet. * * I know-not, but I think st 
was not he * O, queen of queens! how far dost 
thou excel, no thought can think, nor® tongue- 
of mortal tell. 


Biron. * * When shall you see me write- 
Or 


a thing in rhyme? Or groan for love? 
spend a minute’s time, in praising me? 


When shall® you hear that I will, praise a. _ 


hand, a foot, a’ face, an eye. 
Princess. Sweethearts, 
ere we depart. 
Holofernes. * * Shall*® I have an audi-. 
ence? He shall® present Hercules in mi-- 
nority: his enter and exit shall ® be ‘strangling: 


a snake; and I will® have an apology for that: 


purpose. 

Mar. Follyin fools bears not so’ strong 
a note as foolery in the wise, when wit doth: 
dote.””—Shakespeare. : 


NOTES. 


1. “If it were” is the correct form when: 
the supposition is stated not as a fact but as. 
merely assumed. 

See Correct Encuisu, April, Grammatical 
Construction. 

2. “To whom he sends,’ etc. 

Whom is the correct form because it is: 
in the objective case. It must be in the ob-- 


* * God bless my ladies. Are 
they all in love, that everyone her * own hath * 
garnished, with such bedecking ornaments of. 


we. shall® be rich: 


? i i 
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jective case because it follows the preposi- 
tion to. | 

Rule—The noun or pronoun which follows 
the preposition is always in the objective case. 

3. “That everyone her own hath §gar- 
nished.” 

_ “Her” is correct because it follows every- 
one. 

Rule.—The singular number must be used 
in referring~ to everyone, each one, anyone, 
someone, and no one. 

Thus, “Everyone of the ladies has sent her 
contribution,” not “Everyone of the ladies 
have sent their contributions.” 

4. “I think it was not he.” 

This form is correct because he and not him 
should follow was. soar 


Rule.—The noun or pronoun following the 


verb “to be” is in the same case as the noun 


or pronoun proceeding the verb “to be.” 


The pronoun i proceeding was is in the 
nominative case, consequently, the pronoun 
he following was must be in the same case. 
See Correct ENGLISH, January, page 37. 

5. ‘“O; queen of queens, how far dost thou 


excel. 


No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal 
tell.” : 

This form is correct because nor and not or 
is the proper correlative to use after no. 

Rule.—Nor is generally used correlatively 
after a negative, introducing a second or sub- 
sequent negative member of a clause or sen- 
tence. | ste 

6. “Shall you.” 

Shall is the correct form to use in asking a 
question. | 
Shall I 
Shall you 
Shall he 
Second persons answers. 

7. “We shall be rich,” etc. 
Shall in the first person is the proper 
auxiliary to use when no volition on the part 
of the speaker is implied. 

8. “He shall present Hercules in minority.” 

Shall in the third person is the proper aux- 
iliary to use when the first person decides. 

9g. “I will have an apology,” etc. — 


Will in the first person expresses a promise. 

10. “Folly in fools hears not so strong a 
note.” 

Not so is used in the comparison of un- 
equals. | | 


-A CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. A.—Mrs. B,let memake you acquainted _ 
with Mrs. C. You may remember, I asked 
permission to bring her that she might have 
the benefit of our conversation. 

Mrs. B.—I am happy to meet you, and hope 
that our conversation will interest you. 

Mrs. C.—I am sure that it will not only 
interest me but benefit me; and I hope you will 
correct my English, for I know I make errors 
every once in a while. | 

Mrs. B.—Allow me to suggest that it is 
not necessary to say, “every once in a while.” 
“Once in a while” is sufficient. 

Mrs. C.—Thank you for the suggestion. Is 


. it incorrect to say, “every once in a while?” 


Mrs. B.—“Every once in a while” is not a 
grammatical form but a colloquialism, being — 
permissible only in every-day speech just as 
can’t, shan’t, etc., but like these contractions 
it is not admissible in elegant or formal speech. 
Of course it is allowable in an informal con- - 
versation like the one we are now having. I 
spoke of the error in order to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that that it is not a correct ex- 
presssion and that it should be avoided. 

Mrs. A.—Is “every little while” a correct 
expression? 

Mrs. B.—Yes, because “every little while” 
is not a meaningless phrase. For example, I 
may say, “I go to see her every little 
while,” which conveys the meaning that 
I go to see her at intervals, the time 
between the visitations being of short dura- 
tion. But, if I say “I goto see her ‘every once 
in a while’,” you can readily see that “every” 
is superfluous as it does not add to the mean- 
ing which I wish to convey. “I go to see her 
once in a while” expresses my meaning. 
“Every once in a while” is a perversion of — 
“Once in every while” or “Once in every little 


while” and to say “I go to see her every once 


Or should one say, 


~“T will do so” 
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in a while” is as absurd as to say “I go to see 


her every once in a while already.” 
Mrs. A.—I don’t believe I can remember . 
_ to omit “every” 


; [ have always used it. 

Mrs. B.—You need not make the effort to 
avoid it in conversation. As I said before, it 
is a colloquialism. But if I were you, I should 
not use it when writing a “paper” for the club. 
The expression is an Americanism, that is, 
peculiar to, or used only in, the United States. 
~ Mrs. C.—If you will excuse me I think I 
will make a note of that, as I have got my note- 


~ book with me. 


Mrs. B.—I suggest that instead of Syne. 


“Tf you will excuse me” you should say “If 


you will pardon me”, and instead of “I think 
I will” say, “I think I shall’” and instéad of 
“T have got my note-book”, say “I have my 
note-book.” 

Mrs. C.—Thanks, I shall try and remem- 
DOT. 7 
Mrs. B.—Try to remember. | 
Mrs. A.—Is it. correct to say “Thanks?” 
“Thank you?” 

Mrs. B.—“I thank you”, “Thank you’, 
“Thanks’—any one of these phrases is cor- 
rect. I prefer “Thank you” or “I thank you.” 
I think it is better form. _ 

Mrs. A.—Whenever I hear anyone say 
“Thanks” it always reminds me of the young 


‘man who, when he was asked to say “grace’’ 


folded his hands and said, “Thanks awfully.” 

Mrs. B.—You should not say, “Whenever 
I peat anyone say “Thanks’ it always reminds 
me,” etc., always is superfluous. 

| Mrs. C.—I wish’t I could always seach 
these suggestions. 

“Mrs. B.—You should say, I wish I could, 
etc., not I wish’t I could. That error is a Evety 
common one, avoid it. 

Mrs. C.—I will do so, or should I have 
said “I shall do so?” 

‘Mrs. B.—Either form would have been cor- 


rect 5: although you would have expressed a 


different meaning had you said “I shall do so.” 
is a promise. “TI shall do so” 
expresses simple futurity. 

Mrs. C.—Now that you have called my at- 


“tention to my errors I find that I make them” 
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“every little while’ instead of “once in a 
while.” But I think I shall be able to remem- 
ber what you have told me this afternoon. I 
came near saying “I think I will.” 

Mrs. B.—You would have difficulty in con- 


jugating “I came Sayings, “You came saying’, 


“He came saying.” I suggest that you say, 
si | aheget said’ instead of “I came near Sec 
ing.” 

sale A.—Yes, I have a book at home that 
says “one should never say, “I came near doing 
something.” It says that instead of saying, 
“He came near dying” one should say, “He 
almost died.” 

Mrs. C.—Mrs. A. has improved very much. 
She don’t make nearly as many errors as she 
did. I am sure I shall improve, at least, Tam _ 
anxious to do so. 

Mrs. B.—I am sure you will; but, you 
should say, “Mrs. A. doesn’t make nearly so 
many errors as she did.” . 

Mrs. C.—I remember there is a rule which 
says: “Whenever not is used, so and not as 
should follow it. 

Mrs. B.—yYes, “as” sept “as” 
comparison of equals, and “so” follows “not” 
in the comparison of seeaaite Thus, “This 
room is as large a as that but it is not so pleas- 
ant.” 

Mrs. C.— I a eer that bah said “su-jest”’ 
a few moments since. Is “su-jest” the cor- 
rect pronunciation of suggest ? 
~ Mrs. B.—Yes, that is correct.- 

Mrs. A.—Pardon me, but I saw a work on 
pronunciation somewhere I don’t remember 
where, which said that one should not pro-. 
nounce “suggest” as if it were spelled “sujest.”’ 

Mrs. B.—Both pronunciations are in use. 
Century gives “su-jest” only. Standard gives 
“sug-jest” only, while International and Web- 
ster give both, but give “sugjest’’ for the first 
pronunciation. 

Mrs. A.—I “suggest” that we go home af- 
ter thanking Mrs. B. and asking permission to 
come again. 


in the 


Mrs. B.—I shall be very much pleased to 
have you and Mrs. C. come whenever you can. 
I “sujest” that you come again soon. 


x f 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Mrs. R. G.—Gobelin. Use either French or 
English pronunciation. See Correct ENGIsH, 
issue of May, Pronunciation. 


The Gobelins is the name of a national es- - 


ttablishment in Paris for decorative manufac- 
tures, especially celebrated for its tapestry and 
upholstery. It was founded as a dye-house in 
1450 by a family named Gobelin, and was 
bought by the government about 1662. 

Gobelin Tapestry is made at the Gobelins. 
There is also an imitation. The materials used 
in the manufacture of the tapestry are silk 
and wool or silk and cotton. The colors are 
brilliant and the designs are often pictorial and 
complicated. By abuse of the term a printed 
worsted cloth for covering chairs, sofas, etc., 
is known as Gobelin Tapestry. 

You ask, “What is the essential difference 
between an etching and an engraving?” An 
Etching is a process of engraving in which the 
lines are produced by the action of an acid in- 
stead of a burin (bu’rin).* It is in this particu- 
lar that an etching differs from an engraving. 

Painters Etching. This is a phrase used to 
designate an etching which in first conception, 
composition, delineation and mechanical exe- 
cution is entirely the work of one artist, as 
opposed to an etching executed after a design 
“or picture by another artist. 


You ask, “Is one another correctly used in 
Krauth-Fleming’s definition of Ethnography 
and Ethnology?” (Issue of January, page 
34). Century says, “Each. other is now gen- 
erally used when two. persons or things are 
concerned, but also used more loosely like one 
another (more than two).” 

Examples :—‘‘They love each other dearly.” 
(two persons). 

“This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another.” (more than two). 

“Bear ye one another’s burden.” 
than two). 

“You may use the word “depot” when you 
mean a railway station. In the United States, 
at first the places for landing railroad-passen- 
gers and freight were called depots, passen- 


(more 


*(An engraver’s tool of tempered steel.) 
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ger-depots, freight-depots; but the use of sta- 


tion for the landing place of passengers is. 
gradually. increasing, while freight-house is 


the most common word fora separate stor- 
age-place.—Century. Standard gives the 
same. Q 
Reader.—You ask, “Is it incorrect to say in 
each example given when more than two is 


meant?” No, it is not incorrect because each ~ 


(adjective) may refer to two or to more than 
two. 
Note.—Each means all the BR atte ioe of a 


class taken separately every means all the indi- 


viduals of a class taken collectively. Each is 
used both as a pronoun and as an adjective; 
every as an adjective only— Maxwell. 

Each means either or any unit of a numeri- 
cal aggregate consisting of two or more in- 
definitely. 

Every means each considered indefinitely as 
a unitary part of an aggregate; all of a collec- 
tion or aggregate number, taken one by one; 
any as representing all of whom or of which 
the same thing is predicated.—Century. 


R, V. T. W. writes :—If you are acquainted 
with any other person who would be able to 
give us such expert testimony, I shall be glad 
to have you talk the matter over with such 
person, and also advise me, so I can communi- 
cate with. him 

In transcribing the sentence upon the ma- 
chine, I inserted the word “to” before the word 
“advise” in order to have that part of the sen- 
tence balance with the phrase beginning witht 
the first “to.” 


“Tio” should not be inserted, because the ~ 


idea to be conveyed is:—I shall be glad to 
have you talk the matter over with such per- 
son, and I should be glad to have you advise 
me. “Advise” “balances” with talk but should 
not balance with to have. 


HE WORE IT IN FRONT. 


Judge (sternly )—Don’t.tell me that this is , 


your first appearance here. 

I have seen your face before. 
Prisoner (cheerily)—That’s the way I’ve 

been wearin’ it ever since I was born, int Ee — 


Judge. 


I am certain oe 


! 


a 


pag Brae, 


ee ee: 


- 1S eo 


se oe 


S| po: i! Ol 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Century Dictionary. 


Key to diacritical marks:— 
Seer soundst | 
o (on) a (ask) 


Long sounds 


(eel) a(all) i(it)_ 

(ale ) 6(old) e(end) u (us) é (err) 
4 (father) 6 uioeey a Eh) 00 (foot) 

[ (isle ) 

(use) 


+The short sounds are indicated by the a beuncce of 
marks. 


Aigret a’ gret 
- (tuft feathers ) or a-gret’ 
A la Carte - 4-la-kart’ 
(by the card) . 
a la mode a-la-mdd’ 
(after the manner) | 
Baccara or Baccarat _ bak-a*-rii’ 


(a game of cards) 
kat’ a*-falk 


Catafalque 
_ (scaffold ) 5 ; 
__ Charlatan shar’la*-ta*n 
(aquack) | 
Charlatanry shar’ la*-tan*-ri 
(quackery ) 


dét-mon’ strat 
Demonstrate 3) as 
: dem’ o*n-strat 


_ Geyser gi’ sér 
~ Glacier gla’ shier 
or glas’ i-ér 
lit’ e*-ray-tur 
Literature or 
lit’ e*-rat}-choor 
Nascent nas’ e*nt 
(incipient ) 
Parquet par-ket’ 


(part of the auditorium 
of a theatre) 


Parquetry par’ ket-ri 
~Plague = plag : 
Plaguey pla’ gi 
2 (often mispro- 
nounced pleg’ i) 
Respite res’ pit | 
Restaurant res’ ta-ra*nt 


a sak’ ri-fis 
Sacrifice (noun) or 
| sak’ ri-fiz 
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Sacrifice (verb) 


Sacrilege 
Sacrilegious 


sak’ ri-fiz 

or 
sak’ ri-fis 
sak’ ri-lej 
sak-ri-lé’ jus 


*This souud approaches that of “nu” in “us” in rapid utter- 


ance, 


TT his sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 


t*French u”’ is produced by giving the sound of ‘‘oo”in food 
with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. 


Alcibiades (Greek ) 
(Athenian general. ) 

Andromache ( Greek ) 
(Wife of Hector of the 
Trojan leader ) 

Andromeda (Greek 

Mythology ) 
(Saved from sea ser- 
pents by Perseus, 
(pér’ sus) whom she 
married. ) 

Aristides (Greek ) 
(Statesman and gen- 
eral surnamed ‘‘The 
Just’’) 

DuMaurier 
(Painter and author) 

Dupre’ (1812-1889 ) 
( painter ) 

England 


Faust 

(Opera by Gounod ) 
Gounod (1818-1893) 

( Composer ) 

- La Favorita 

( Opera ) 
Notre Dame 

(The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame 

(Victor Hugo’s novel) 


Notre Dame Church of 


Pieta 
(A picture or statue of 
the dead Christ with 
the Virgin or sorrow- 
ing women or angels) 


al-si-bi' a*-déz 


an-drom’ a*-ké 


an-drom’ e-da* 


-Ar-is-ti’ déz 


du{mo6-rya 
(French UV) 
duf-pra’ 
(French v) 

ing’ gla*nd 
(not éng’ gland) 
foust 

(ou as in out) 
Cro rae eae 


La fa-vo-re’ ta* 


No’ tr dim | 


same 
pé-a-ta’ 


Rembrandt (1607-1669) rem’ brant 


(Dutch painter) 


or rem’ brant 
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JUNE. 


_ Mine is the Month of Roses; yes, and mine 

The Month of Marriages!’ All pleasant sights 

And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming 

vine, 

The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 

Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights ; 

The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear; 

I am the mother of all dear delights ; 

I am the fairest daughter of the year. | 
—Longfellow. 


THE POPE AND THE NET. 


What, he on whom our voices unanimously 
, ran, 
Made Pope at our last Conclave? 
his life began: 
His father earned the daily bread as just a 
fisherman. 


Full low 


So much the more his boy minds. book, gives 
proof of mother-wit, 

Becomes first Deacon, and then Priest, then 
Bishop: see him sit 

No less than Cardinal erelong, while no one 
cries “Unfit.” 


But some one smirks, some other smiles, jogs 
elbow and nods head: 

Each winks at each: “I’-faith, a rise! 
Peter’s net, instead 

Of sword and keys, is come in vogue!” 
think he blushes red? 

Not he, of humble holy heart! 
me!” he sighs: 

“From fisher’s drudge to Church’s prince—it 
is indeed a rise: 

So, here’s my way to keep the fact forever in 


? 


my eyes! 


Saint 


You 


“Unworthy 


And straightway in his palace-hall, where 
commonly set . 

Some coat-of-arms, some portraiture ances- 
tral, lo, we met 

His mean estate’s reminder- in his fisher- 
father’s net! 

Which step conciliates all and some, Stops 
cavil in a trice: 

“The humble holy heart that holds f new- 
born pride no spice! 


He’s just the saint to choose for Pope!” 
Each adds, “’Tis my advice.” 


So, Pope he was: and when we flocked—its 
sacred slipper on— 


To kiss his foot, we lifted eyes, alack, the 


thing was gone— 
That guarantee of lowlihead,—eclipsed that 
star which shone! | 


‘Each eyed his fellow, one and all kept silence. 


I cried, “Pish! 
I’ll make me spokesman for the rest, express 
the common wish. 
Why, father, is the net removed ?” 
hath caught the fish.” 
: —Browning. 


MUCKLE-MOUTHED MEG. 


This poem is founded on the old Border law | 


that permitted a prisoner convicted of felony, 
to escape punishment by marrying—provided 
a maiden could be found who would be willing 
to marry him. 
Frowned the Laird on the Lord: 
handed I catch thee? 
Death-doomed by our Law of the Santee 
We've a gallows outside and a chiel to dis- 
patch thee: 
Who trespasses—hangs: all’s in order.” 
He met frown with smile, did the young Eng- 
lish gallant: 
Then the Laird’s dame: “Nay, Husband, I 
beg! 
He’s comely: be merciful! Grace for the cal- 
lant 
—If ‘he marries our Muckle-mouth Meg! 
“No mile-wide-mouthed monster of yours do 
I marry: 
Grant rather the gallows!” laughed he. _ 
“Foul fare kith and kin of you—why do you 
tarry! 2? 
“To tame your fierce temper!’ quoth she. 


“So, | red- 


_“Shove him quick in the Hole, shut him fast 


for a week: 
Cold, darkness, and hunger work wonders: 


Who lion-like roars now, mouse-fashion will | 


squeak, 
And ‘it rains’ soon succeed to ‘it thunders.” te 


“‘Life’s sweet: 
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A week did he hide in the cold and the dark 
_-—Not hunger: for duly at morning 
In flitted a lass, and a voice like a lark 
Chirped, “Muckle-mouth Meg still ye’re 
scorning ? 


‘Go hang, but here’s parritch to hearten ye 


first !” 
“Did Meg’s muckle-mouth boast within some 


Such music as yours, mine should match it or» 


burst: 
No frog-jaws! So tell folk, my Winsome !”" 
Soon week came to end, and, from Hole’s door 
set wide, 
Out he marched, and there waited the lassie: 
“Yon gallows, or Muckle- mouth Meg for a 
bride! 
Consider! Sky’s blue and turf’s grassy 


shall I say ye wed Muckle- 
mouth Meg?” 
“Not I,” quoth the stout Seage “too eerie 
The mouth that can swallow a bubblyjock’s 
egs; 
Shall I let it munch mine? Never, Dearie! 


“Not Muckle-mouth Meg? Wow, the obsti- 
nate man! 
Perhaps he would rather wed me!” 
“Ah, would he—with just for a dowry your 
can !”’ 
“I’m Muckle-mouth Meg,” chiruped she. 


“Then so—so—so—so—” as he kissed her 


apace— 

“Will I widen thee out till thou turnest 
From Margaret Minnikin-mou’, by God’s 

grace, 
To Muckle-mouth Meg in good earnest!” 
—Browning. 
ON BEING IDLE. 

(From the Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.) 


Now this is a subject on which I flatter my- 
self I really am au fait. The gentleman who, 
when I was young, bathed me at wisdom’s font 


“for nine guineas a term—no extras—used to 


say he never knew a boy who could do less 
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workin more time; and I remember my poor 
grandmother once incidentally observing, in 
the course of an instruction upon the use of 
the prayer-book, that it was highly improbable 
that I should ever do much that I ought to do, 
but that she felt convinced, beyond a doubt, 
that I should leave undone pretty well every- 
thing that I ought to do. 3 

I am afraid I have somewhat belied half 
the dear old lady’s prophesy. Heaven help 
me! I have done a good many things that I 
ought not to have done, in spite of my lazi- 
ness. 
of ther judgment so far as neglecting much 
that I ought not to have neglected is concerned. 
Idling always ‘has been my strong point. I 
take no credit to myself in the matter—it is a 
gift. Few possess it. There are plenty of 
lazy people and plenty of slowcoaches, but 
a genuine idler is a rarity. He is not a man 
who slouches about with his hands in his 
pockets. On the contrary, his most startling 
characteristic is that ‘the is always: intensely 
busy. 

It is impossible to enjoy idling thoroughly 
unless one has plenty of work to do. There 
is no fun in doing nothing when you have 
nothing to do. Wasting time is merely an oc- 


cupation then, and a most exhausting one. 


Idleness, like kisses, to be sweet must be stolen. 


Many years ago, when I was a young man, » 


I was taken very ill—I never could see my- 
self that much was the matter with me, except 
that I had a beastly cold. But I suppose it 
was something very serious, for the doctor said 
that I ought to have come to him a month 
before, and that if it (whatever it was) had 
gone on for another week he would not have 
answered for the consequences. It is an ex- 
traordinary thing, but I never knew a doctor 
called into any case yet, but what it transpired 
that another day’s delay would have rendered 
cure hopeless. Our medical guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend is like the hero in a melo- 
drama, he always comes upon the scene just, 
and only just, in the nick of time. It is Prov- 
idence, that is what it is. 

Well, as I was saying, I was very ill and was 


ordered to Buxton for a month, with strict in- - 


But I have fully confirmed the accuracy ~ 


"A 
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junctions to do nothing whatever all the while 
that I was there. “Rest is what you require,” 
said the doctor, “perfect rest.” , 

It seemed a delightful prospect. “This man 
evidently understands my complaint,” said I, 
and I pictured to myself a glorious time—a 
four weeks’ dolce far niente with a dash of ill- 
Not too much illness, but just il- 
ness enough—just sufficient to give it the 
flavor of suffering, and make it poetical. I 
should get up late, sip chocolate, and have my 
breakfast in slippers and a dressing-gown. I 
should lie out in the garden in a hammock, 
and read sentimental novels with a melancholy 
ending, until the book would fall from my 
listless hand, and I should recline there, 
dreamily gazing into the deep blue of the 
firmament, watching the fleecy clouds floating 
like white-sailed ships across its depths, and 
listening to the joyous song of the birds and 
the low rustling of the trees. Or, when I be- 
came too weak to go out of doors, I should sit 


ness in it. 


- propped up with pillows, at the open window 


of the ground floor front, and look wasted and 
interesting, so that all the pretty girls would 
sigh as they passed by. | 

And, twice a day, I should go down in a 
Bath chair to the Colonnade, to drink the 
waters. Oh, those waters! I knew nothing 
about them then, and was rather taken with 
the idea. “Drinking the waters’ sounded 
fashionable and Queen Anneified, and I 
thought I should like them. But, ugh! after 
the first three or four mornings! Sam Weller’s 
description of them, as “having a taste of 
warm flat-irons,” conveys only a faint idea of 
their hideous nauseousness. If anything 
could make a sick man get well quickly, it 
would be the knowledge that he must drink a 
glassful of them every day until he was recov- 
ered. I drank them neat for six consecutive 
days, and they nearly killed me; but, after then, 
I adopted the plan of taking a stiff glass of 
brandy and water immediately on the top of 
them, and found much relief thereby. I have 
been informed since, by various eminent medi- 
cal gentlemen that the alcohol must have en- 
tirely counteracted the effects of the chalybeate 
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properties contained in the water. I am glad 
I was lucky enough to hit upon the right thing. 

But “drinking the waters” was only a smail 
portion of the torture I experienced during 


that memorable month, a month which was, 


without exception, the most miserable I have 
ever spent. During the best part of it, I re- 
ligiously followed the doctor’s mandate, and 
did nothing whatever, except moon about the — 
house and garden, and go out for two hours a 
day in a Bath chair. That did break the 
monotony to a certain extent. There is more 
excitement about Bath-chairing—especially if 
you are not used to the exhilarating exercise— 
than might appear to the casual observer. A 
sense_of danger, such as a mere outsider might 
not understand, is ever present to the mind vo. 
the occupant. He feels convinced every min- 
ute that the whole concern is going over, a 
conviction which becomes especially lively 
whenever a ditch or a stretch-of newly macad- 
amized road comes in sight. Every vehicle 


that passes he expects is going to run into him; | 


and he never finds himself ascending or de- 
scending a hill, without immediately begin- 
ing to speculate upon his chances, supposing 
—as seems extremely probable—that the weak- — 
knee’d controller of his destiny should let go. 
But even this diversion failed to enliven after 
a while, and the ennui became perfectly un- 
bearable. I felt my mind giving way under 
it. It is not a strong mind, and I thought it 
would be unwise to tax it too far. So some- 
where about the twentieth morning, I got up 
early, had a good breakfast, and walked 
straight off to Hayfield at the foot of the Kin- 
der Scout—a pleasant, busy little town, reached 
through a lovely valley, and with two sweetly 
pretty women in it. At least they were sweetly 
pretty then; one passed me’on the bridge, and, 


_I think, smiled; and the other was standing at 


an open door, making an unremunerative in- \ 
vestment of kisses upon 4 red-faced baby. But 
it is years ago, and I daresay they have both 
grown stout and snappish since that time. 


Coming back, I saw an old man breaking 


stones, and it roused such strong longing in 
me to use my arms, that I offered him a drink 
to let me take his place. He was a kindly old 
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man, and he humored me. I went for those 
stones with the accumulated energy of three 
weeks, and did more work in half an hour than 


he had done all day. But it did not make him 


jealous. | | 
Having taken the plunge, I went further 

and further into dissipation, going out for a 

long walk every morning, listening to the band 


in the Pavilion every evening. But the days 


still passed slowly notwithstanding, and I was 
heartily glad when the last one came, and I 
was being whirled away from gouty, consump- 
tive Buxton to London with its stern work 
and life.. I looked out of the carriage as we 
rushed through Hendon 1 in the evening. The 
~ lurid glare over-hanging the mighty city 
seemed to my warm heart, and when, later on, 
my cab rattled out of St. Pancras’ station, the 
old familiar roar that came swelling up around 
me sounded the sweetest music I had heard for 
many a dong day. 

- I certainly did not enjoy that month’s idling. 
I like idling when I ought not to be idling; 


not when it is the only thing I have to do. 
That is my pig-headed nature. The time when 


I like best to stand with my back to the fire, 


calculating how much I owe, is when my desk 


is heaped highest with letters that must be 
answered by the next post. When I like to 
dawdle longest over my dinner, is when I have 

a heavy evening’s work before me. And if, 
for some urgent reason, I ought to be up par- 
ticularly early in the morning, it 1s then, more 
than any other time, that I love to lie an extra 
half-hour in bed. 

Ah! how delicious it is to turn over and go 
to sleep again: “just for five minutes.” Is 
there any human being, I wonder, besides the 
hero of a Sunday-school “tale for boys,” who 
“There are some men 


utter impossibility. If eight o’clock happens 


to be the time that they should turn out, then 


they lie till half-past. If circumstances change, 


and half-past eight becomes early enough for 


them, then it is nine before they can rise; they 


-are like -the statesman of whom it was-said 


that he-was always punctually half an hour 


late. They try all manner of schemes. 
buy alarm clocks (artful contrivances, they go 
off at the wrong time, and alarm the wrong 


people). They tell Sarah Jane to knock at the | 


door and call them, and Sarah Jane ‘does knock 
at the door, and does call them, and they grunt 


back “awri,”and then go comfortably to sleep 


again. I knew one man who would actually 
get out, and have a cold bath; and even that 
was of no use, for, afterward, he would. jump 
into bed again to warm himself. | 


[ think myself that I could keep out of bed 


all right, if I once got out. It is the wrench- 
ing away of the head from the pillow that I 
find so hard, and no amount of over-night 
determination makes it easier> I say to my- 
self, after having wasted the whole evening, 
“Well, I won’t do any more work to-night; 
I'll get up early to-morrow morning;” and 
I am thoroughly resolved to do so—then. In 
the morning, however, I feel less enthusiastic 


about the idea, and. reflect that it would have ~ 
been much better if I had stopped up last night. © 


And then there is the trouble of dressing, and 
the more one thinks about that, the more one 
wants to put it off. 

But enough of beds and bedrooms. I have 
kept to them too long, even for an idle fellow. 
Let us come out and have a smoke. That 
wastes time just as well, and does not look so 
bad. ‘Tobacco has been a blessing to us idlers. 
What the civil service clerks. before Sir 
Walter’s time found to occupy their minds 
with, it is hard to imagine. I attribute the 
quarrelsome nature of the Middle Ages young 
men entirely to the want of the soothing weed. 


They had no work to do, and could not smoke, — 


and the consequence was that they were forever 
fighting and rowing. 
chance, there was no war going, then they got 
up a deadly family feud with the next-door 
neighbor, and if, in spite of this, they still had 
a few spare moments on their hands, they oc- 
cupied them with discussions as to whose 
sweetheart was the best looking, the arguments 


employed on both sides being  battle-axes, 


clubs, etc. ee Oe 
—Jerome K, Jerome 


If, by any extraordinary 
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